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PORTRAITS OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT.* 

Ir is a pity that the author of the poem, from which we are about 
to make some extracts, did not write his book in prose, and enlarge 
it into a complete series of notices of our present senators. A book 
of that kind—a sort of catalogue raisonnée of the Lords and Com- 
mons,—would be acceptable to the public; and we think the writer 
before us could have done it to advantage. The notices might 
have been short, the shorter perhaps the better, since they would 
have contained all that he had to say, without effort ; and the in- 
formation conveyed might have been completed by accounts of 
ages, residences, connexions, &c. Thus we should have the Red 
Book and the Note Book united, the formal list and the list spiri- 
tual; a sort of reading, which we take to be particularly welcome 
to the community, because it at once piques the curiosity, saves time, 
and brings them acquainted with the filth and particulars of some of 
the greatest objects of public interest. Suppose the author takes 
the hint, and does the work now. He has only to announce it, and 
people will be in no haste to anticipate him, because they will be 
aware of the materials he has collected before them. Besides, he 
might do it in the course of a few days. 

At present the author’s accounts are of necessity imperfect, even 
though some of his sketches far surpass in length what they need 
be, if they were written in prose. His verses are sometimes good, 
but they are as often lame and prosaic, probably from haste; for 
he that writes one good verse, ought to be able to write two. He 
has perhaps a good master in his eye (Dryden) ; but his poem upon 
the whole reminds us of those numerous rhyming pieces of satire 
and criticism, which in Dryden’s time used to be handed about the 
evffee-houses, and perish in the course of a week. It must be 
allowed however to have one great advantage over them; it has 
their cleverness and piquancy, without their coarseness. 

The persons noticed are the Speaker, Lord Althorp, Lord Pal- 
merston, Mr Charles Grant, Sir James Graham, Mr Stanley, the 
Lord Advocate, Mr Poulett Thompson, Mr Spring Rice, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Charles Wetherell, Mr Herries, Mr 
Bankes, Sir James Scarlett, aod Mr O’Connell: and there is a 
Dedication to the quondam benevolent M.P. Mr Martin, who is 
thus painted on horseback :— 

‘ Ah me! no more shall all St Stephen’s ring 
With accents which all Connaught might admire ; 
No more shall Martin o’er the Senate fling 
His flashes of philanimalian fire, 
Or, mounted by the bounty of his King, 
On steed that own’d a Hanoverian sire, 
At once proclaim the guerdon of his worth, 
And consciously parade the gift of George the Fourth.’ 


‘Mr Martin,’, says a note, ‘used to take pride in disporting 
himself about town, mounted upon a fine black Hanoverian charger, 
which had been presented to him by the late King, in consideration 
of the services which his legislative exertions had rendered to all 
suffering quadrupeds.’ 


Tue Speaker. 
‘ Patient of prosing, Sutton can endure 
More vapid nonsense, simple, plain, and pure, 
Than any man in Britain could abide, 
Who nightly finds his placid temper tried. 
Our eyes have winced him in this tranquil mood, 
While on his legs th’ eternal Bathurst stood, 
Exhausting hours in dull discordant stuff, 
The Speaker’s solace, Pontet’s pungent snuff; + 


Mr Sutton is accused of overdoing his Parliamentary explanations, 
and turning his own light into darkness. The sketch closes with a 


_* Crayons from the Commons, or Members in Relievo ; a Poem, Sati- 
rical and Descriptive. By Peregrine Palette, Esq. 12mo. pp. 107. 
Cochrane and Co. 

_ t £ The Right Hon. Gentleman takes snuff in large quantities as a preven- 
live against drowsiness, when he finds he must endure a th:ee hours’ inflic- 
ion from some nareotic legislator.’ 



















rebuke to him for ‘ party bias,’ and giving priority of Speech to Sir 
Robert Peel, at the close of last Session, when his eye had first 
lighted on Burdett. 
Lorp ALTHoRP. 
‘ Pretensionless in manner, air, and tone, 
But to the world most favourably known, ~~ 
As one whose word each promise must ensure, 
Which probity and honour could secure. 
In simple garb his person stands arrayed, 
Discarding fashion’s adventitious aid ; 
His temper placid, equable, and kind, 
Bespeaks extreme serenity of mind ; 
Ne’er, in the warmest moments of debate, * 
Involving questions of the utmost weight, 
Does fervid passion kindle A——p’s soul, 
To need prudential caution or control. 
* * * * * bel 
‘ Embarrass’d, awkward, labour’d and constrain’d, 
His style of speech our ears has ever pain’d, » 
And with a voice of harsh and husky note, 
His accents come half smother’d from his throat,* 
While sentences, delivered oft before, 
With faltering sounds again are stammer’d o’er. 
Wanting decision where ’twas needed most, 
As Minister much moral weight he lost.’ 


It is disadvantageous to the author to give only part of his 
sketches ; but we cannot do more. Had he written in prose, a few 
terse paragraphs might have furnished us with entire pieces, 


Sir Francis Burperr. 

‘ Developed in his aspect and attire, 
Is all that shews the truly British squire ; 
A coat not fashioned to th’ immediate day, 
The colour blue, or sometimes lightish grey : 
Trowsers and shoes, or, as his whim may be, 
“ Breeks” and top-boots confined below the knee ; 
A yellow vest, or haply paler buff, 
Of plainest pattern, but of choicest stuff, 
The finest linen, delicately white, 
Undeck’d by pin or brooch of lustre bright ; 
These combinations form his wonted dress, 
And, purely neat, the simplest style express. 
* * * * 


From native indolence, Sir Francis hates 
That labour which on constant duty waits ; 

A flashy senator, who seeks his ease, 

His own good pleasure only would he please ; 
And while his Colleague’s punctual every night, 
B—d—tt appears not frequently in sight ; 
Save when some effort in the public cause 
Ensures him further popular applause. 

In eloquence more copious than correct, 

No care he takes his phrases to select, 

And homely words, inaccurately used, 

Are into shapeless sentences transfused. 
Unfinished all his fluent periods run, 
Concluding oft where sense had scarce begun.’ 


Sir Francis is subsequently praised for earnestness, firmness, 
energy of thinking, warmth of spirit without passion, and is pro- 
nounced an important friend to the people. This opinion appears 
to us exaggerated. Owning, as we do, the talents of Sir Francis, 
yet taking his character and public life altogether, we can have no 
other idea of him than asa Tory at heart, with a love of popular 


applause. 
{To be continued]. 


QUESTION BETWEEN MR BARNETT AND THE | 
TATLER, 





TO THE TATLER, -- 
37, Southampton street, August 30, 1831, 

Sir,—Thirty years ago, it would have been difficult to make 
people believe that ships could perform voyages by steam, or 
that streets could be illuminated without oil. A year ago, it would 
have been equally difficult to persuade me, that I should ever be 








engaged in a controversy with the original Theatrical Critic in the 
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Examiner ;—but in this marvellous age what may not happen ? 
I feel the contest as unequal as that of Davip and Gouian (but the 
catastrophe is not likely to be the same). However, having involved 
myself in a dilemma, I must dash on, and like a timid person who 
summons up sufficient resolution to undertake a sea voyage, and 
notwithstanding his returning fear, feels the absurdity of telling the 
captain to turn back, I must resign myself to the prospect before me 
of rocks and sands, and trust to Providence to bring me safely into 
harbour. 

I shall pass over as quickly as possible that (to me) most unplea- 
sant subject, se//, and that equally unpleasant argument about shops 
and shopkeeping (Heaven forgive my friends for persuading me to 
keep one,—I have already been punished for my transgressing, and 
have a right to expect. future grace). 

I fear you misunderstand me with respect to the reason why my 
shop did not succeed. You make me say, that ‘ by not attending 
enough to it when I did keep one, my finances were injured both as 
to shop and composition.’ Now certainly much depends upon the 
way in which the words ‘ not attending enough to it,’ are under- 
stood. If you mean, that I was careless and neglected it, you are 
in error, for I was constantly publishing new compositions; or if, 
that I did not produce the sort of music which would be most 
likely to please the public, you are right, for the music remained 
upon the shelves which it occupied; and the probable reason for 
it is, that it was written more for the sow/ than the pocket. Be that 


as it may,—you say that ‘ Mr Barnett, in his subsequent efforts | 


to please the public, may have been induced to compose rather what 
he should think his most saleable music, than his best; so that, 
somehow or other, this unfortunate union of two discordant ideas 
would have its influence in a manner to be regretted.” Now, although 
I have tried experiments upon the taste of the public, the music- 
sellers have nevet in the slightest degree influenced me, conse- 
quently this union of discordant ‘ideas’ could not have existed. 
Although, I admit, that up to the present time, the music which 
has pleased the public most, has been most acceptable to the music- 
sellers, becausu they have sold the greater number of copies of it, 
still I have thought that music of a higher character might be in- 
troduced so constructed as to please the public, by uniting rich and 
glowing harmonies with pure melody, and it would be a matter of 
future speculation (and one which I never intended to enter into), 
whether persons would be as anxious to buy it,as they would be pleased 
in listening to it. My sole object has been to please the public and 
myself, as a musician, at the same time, but myself at all events, and 
if I have not succeeded, I have still clung to the hope that some 
day I may: but whether I do or do not, I love my art too much t > 
prostitute the little talent I possess, by feeding the bad taste of the 
public for the sake of a short-lived reputation. 


By an ‘assiduous and fervent study of the great masters,’ I do 
not mean study like the school-boy’s, who knows that he has a 
certain number of lines to get into his head, and who perseveres in 
order to raise himself one or two steps higher in his class, but that 
study (a reading, if the term study does not please you), which is 
dictated by pleasure and an enthusiastic love of the writings uf the 
great masters. However great a man’s genius may be, there is no 


disputing that education enables hint more powerfully to bring it | 


into play: had Rembrandt been an educated painter, his pictures 
would have been even more perfect than they were ; his figures 
would have been better drawn and more like nature, but because 
he did not possess the advantages of education in his art, we are 
compelled, when we look at his pictures, to allow for his defects, 
at the time that we admire his genius. You ask if Mozart grew 
great by study—I answer, yes. It is well known that his style was 
formed from his study of the works of Handel, Haydn, and Gluck— 
indeed his writings everywhere shew it. Had he not studied them, 
who had before studied each other, he would not have been so 
great as he was. 

When I speak of the twaddle of the last century, I do not infer 
that either Dr Arne or Shield were twaddlers, though I confess I have 


no very exalted opinion of either. Arne was as great an imitator 
of Jomelli, who was one of the popular writers of his day, as Mer- | 


cadante is at the present time the avowed copyist of Rossini, and 
notwithstanding the public may have a profound respect for his name 
(though they do find it difficult to sit out his 4rtarerves), and al- 
though ‘ Water parted from the sea,’ ‘ If e’er the cruel tyrant love,’ 
In infancy,’ &c. are all very good songs in their way (and I believe 
they are his best), still when I hear them, I always feel glad when 
the singer comes to the concluding shake, and notwithstanding 
the consecrated name of Dr Arne, before he has half finished his 
two-part song, I can tell from the expression in the faces of the 


audience, that, if they dared, they would exclaim with Sly, 
Induction to the Taming of the Shrew, 
‘Tis a very excellent piece of work—would ’twere done !? 

Still Dr Arne has written good things, but they are not suffici. 
ently good for him to build up a lasting reputation. They likewise 
say that Shield has produced good pieces, his glee of * The load 
stars’ is pretty, but that’s all that can be said of it, many modern 
writers have done better things. Neither Arne or Shield ever 
wrote anything equal to Attwood’s Coronation Anthem, or his 
glee of ‘The Curfew,’ or his ‘To all who breathe the air of 
heaven,’ and many, many other beautiful compositions of this gen- 
tleman’s, which I could enumerate. Nor will they bear compari- 
son with Bishop’s ‘ By the simplicity of Venus’ doves,’ his Blow, 
gentle gales,’ or his Gipsy Chorus, to say nothing of his charming 
music in the Virgin of the Sun. Mozart had a better opinion of 
Mr Attwood than of Dr Arne (and were he living he would have 
an equally good one of Mr Bishop). When he was in London he 
was taken to the theatre to hear 4rtaaerves, which was spoken of 
as a fine production, and it produced in his mind a very bad opinion 
of the musical taste of the English. 

But Iam sure you must be equally tired of me and my letter, 
and in parting I have only to say, that if the public taste for music 
keeps pace with the increase of talent in England, we shall ere long 
be fully qualified for an equal rank in musical excellence with our 
neighbours on the Continent. 








in the 


I beg to subscribe myself, 
Sir, 
Your admirer, 
JOHN BARNETT. 
Mr Barnett has so overwhelmed us with the courteousness of his 
comparisons, that we hardly know what to say to him at parting, 
except that we shall always be glad to hear him whether as cor- 
respondent or composer, and that he has left an impression of his 
vivacity and good-temper upon us highly favourable to him in both 
characters. Perhaps we may sum up our opinions on this matter, 
whether well or ill founded, in the following propositions: First, 
that it is at all events good for the cultivation of good music, to 
keep the two ideas of music and money apart :—Second, that 
an original, which is the same thing as a real genius for music, 
must of necessity be indebted to itself, and not to others, for 
what constitutes its originality, though it may profit by what has 
gone before it:— Third, that its great inspirer is a sense of 
pleasure :—Fourth, that in proportion as the writings of a good 





composer strike us as being unlike any others, they are to be con- 
| sidered excellent: and Fifth, that some of Dr Arne’s compositions, 
| on that account (the Cuckoo Song for instance, and the song of 
| Ariel) are entitled to rank him as a genius more unequivocally ori- 


| ginal than any now living. 


It is well known, that nothing is more 
common in a debate than for the parties to be of the same opinion, 
though, by a different process of reasoning, by the colouring of 

| different personal feelings, and above all, by not defining their terms 

|in the first instance, they appear to be otherwise. We may be 
wrong in thinking that Mr Barnett was more influenced by shops 
and music-sellers than he was. On the other hand, he may 
have been more influenced than he is aware. 
judge from what has been argued. We are sure a conclusion will 
be drawn, favourable, at all events, to Mr Barnett’s abstract 

_ opinions on the subject, and honourable to his good temper. So 

much for the first of our propositions. 


The reader must 


With regard to the second, 
we think it would be difficult to dispute it, supposing it to be justly 
stated: but at the same time, we are of opinion that in our remarks 

on the study of the great masters, we did not sufficiently allow the 

usefulness of that study to the composer. Necessity we cannot call 
it; because we hold, that such a man as Mozart, like Shakspeare, 
would have been a fine writer, whether there had been fine ones 
be!ore him or not : but we grant, that in a certain sense of power 
and aggregation, and in furnishing him with riches to make them 
still richer, the study of his predecessors did help te make him 
great. It enabled him to inherit music as one of a line of sove- 
reigns, as well as to charm us with his particular reign over it. 

Our third proposition stands as it did, undisputed. Our fourth will 

be allowed as a matter of course ; but upon the fifth, the liability to 

difference of opinion is obvious, we need not say from how many 
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causes. There would be no end of our saying, ‘Such and such a MR C. AND MR D., OR AN ENGLISH ELECTION. 


piece is finer than such and such another,’ and of our disputants | ty q French jest-book, published during the reign of Charles X, 
making counter-assertions. To enter into proofs and details, would | is the following specimen of an English Parliamentary Election. In 
be impossible ; and if possible, would still not prevent the substitu- England, (says the author), I know not in what county, the electors 
. were assembled to make choice of a member of Parliament. The 
tion of affirmation for argument. The reader must refer to the | suffrages were divided between two rich proprietors: the one, a 
works of Arne and other composers, for himself. If he finds Arne’s | gentleman, very prodigal and little learned ; and the other a lawyer, 
most original compositions more peculiar to their subject, and more | Very intelligent, but very stingy. The following was the plan agreed 
res / . - . | upon by the partisans of the former gentleman, in order to obtain a 
unlike any others, than those of our living writers, he will think him | majority. While the electors were eating and drinking at the 
their superior: if not, his opinions will be the reverse. We have | expense of this candidate, who, for their greater convenience, had 
heard little of the compositions of Jomelli, of whom Mr Barnett says | bad @ meadow set with tables loaded most plentifully, these worthy 
“te . *, | partisans moved in procession with a car drawn by six horses, con- 
that Arne was a great imitator; and our correspondent’s saying is | taining a man of a most colossal stature and saperlative embonpoint, 
still but an assertion ;—made, no doubt, with all proper conviction rast S a he gg gare bps <P wy es wens 
ge ene . hs uge Knife and fork. In this grand condition he was beheld attack- 
on his part, but an smertion, the evidence for which is not before ing the most enormous bit of roast beef that the three kingdoms 
us; and nobody, musical or critical, would ever be able to pro- | could boast of. The car was ornamented with garlands formed by 
nounce an opinion at all, or feel himself justified in being charmed | 8ausages, hams, huge capons, &c ; and in the middle of these was the 
at a ie tne le wane d hol off es. that See chal following inscription in gilt letters—‘Behold how the partisans of Mr C. 
ee Were eemanded of man mae ne shoul’ lve? Meantime were seen approaching very slowly, behind this 
be intimate with the whole range of musical composition, including | joyous pageantry, eight men, lanky, dry, and of sickly complexions ; 
the libraries “of Cambridge and the Vatican. We profess only to they were carrying a dead mouse, with a great deal of trouble, on a 
. ‘ 4 ; : large piece of tin; and the animal was almost as thin as themselves. 
speak of what survives in public favour, and of which the survival | 4+"the head of this doleful douvoy thete tiarthed 6 sctllich wales: 
itself is some proof of merit. We mention this chiefly in answer to | ing at the end of a rusty spit the following inscription—‘ Behold 
another correspondent, Mr Alfred Day, who has written to us on how the partisans of Mr D. live!’ Mr C. of course was elected. 


the subject, in a style douce-aigre, and who asks how we can recon- 
cile the diffusion of an inclination for music, with the decline of the 


taste for that of Arne. We could very ensily shew if such were | of their own ho dies, of that ‘salinsted niachine ‘by ’whicly they 
the case; not only because modes and fashions in this, as in greater | Jive. They have neglected the laws of physiology and regimen, 
instances, very much affect our existing national taste in the parti- | bit are ot. footpenee sciences y! the apetons, ies 
cular, notwithstanding the general progress ; but because finer music | cease, aa oni die. te thet ‘* ‘kind of utility ‘te ew _ 
important. If an observer, at once a moralist and physiologist, 
continent, whence we import it; and we never thought of compar- | studied the relations which exist between the dispositions of his 
ie Sidi: a ia tlle Ae aia te body and the temper of his mind—if he examined with care 
ew reer! oe ee on what days, and at what hours, he possessed uncommon 
ground as the chief English opera, the touchstone of our new sing- | activity or langour of thought, bold and animated, or cold and 
ers, notwithstanding the dullness Mr Barnett finds in it. We grant feeble sentiments, he would perceive that those ordinary and perio- 
on . ’ , me | dical phases of the mind correspond with the equally common and 
it is a very unequal, and in some respects, a crade work. We only periodical phases of the body—with slow or easy digestions—with 
spoke of some particular compositions in it, and not of the entire | different kinds of aliment, whether gentle or acrid, stimulating or 
production; neither does it contain what appears to us to be the sedative, of which certain liquors, such as wine or coffee, are strik- 
: > : ing examples—with interrupted or precipitated perspiration. Ina 
composer’s most original airs, word, he would be convinced that the movement, well or ill-regu- 
lated, of the corporeal machine,—is the powerful regulator of the 
movement of the thinking organ; that, consequently, what is called 
. : > alae a vice of the mind or character, is frequently only a defect of the 
hitherto, are some that have appeared in the ‘ Harmonicon,—a bodily temperament or functions, which require only a good regimen to 
_ publication of which we have not seen the whole series. Perhaps | be corrected. From such a study, well conducted, there would result 
| we shall find the others in it. We can therefore for the present be | this utility, that discovering the cause of many virtyes and many 
: . | vices in our physical habits, we should be furnished with valuable 

| only astonished at what Mr Barnett tells us respecting the prefe- | rules of conduct applicable to different temperaments, and we 
gence given to his pupil by Mozart, over the composer of the Shak- | should thus be taught to cherish a spirit of indulgence, which would 


speare songs. Mozart’s alleged opinion respecting Artaxerxes (for make us regard men usually called peevish and intolerant, only as 


bs E : : | diseased or ill-constituted, who, like other valetudinarians, ought to 
Mr Barnett does not give us his authority for it), does not affect us "be sent to mineral waters, or bathing quarters.—[From a new and 


in the same manner, because a man of his exalted genius may | neat little edition of Volney’s Lectures on History, with a Life of the 
have entertained a higher opinion of English music, than Arne, with Author, published by Watson.] 
all his merit, could bear out. Besides, composers, like other | 1a : 
authors, have doubtless, for various reasons, often expressed hasty | HE 
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SOUND REMARK. 
Men of letters have too much neglected the physical knowledge 


than Arne’s has undoubtedly come up, if not in England, yet on the 





Mr Atwood’s Coronation Anthem, 
&e. we shall make a point of becoming acquainted with. ‘The only 
compositions of that gentleman with which we are acquainted 











PLAY-GOER. 








opinions respecting their brethren, which others have not agreed | 


with. Goldsmith spoke contemptuously of Gray, and Lord Byron | 


could see nothing in Spenser. The same thing was observable 
among the painters in Italy. 

A word more to our new correspondent Mr Day, who, after some 
hard quips at our want of knowledge, is good enough to compliment 
us upon our liberality and love of truth, and calls upon them for the 





‘insertion of his letter.” We hope Mr Day will allow, that there 
may be reasons for not inserting his letter, unconnected with the | 
moral qualities of either party. The truth is, among others, that | 
we fear to continue this discussion too long, and must trust to Mr 

Day’s own liberality for thinking as well as he can of us in with- 

holding it. He will see that we have touched upon some points of 
it, incidentally; and for the rest we shall only beg him to believe, 

that we are far from confining our notions of what is charming in 

music to the ‘ tunes’ the ‘ pot-boys torture us with by whistling 

about the streets ;’ though we fear he will hardly be able to think it, 

when we confess that we are not tortured by the pot-boys; nay, that 

we take a sort of wild and inconsiderate pleasure in hearing those 

ebullitions of the ale-house breast. Se 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
HaymarketT.—The Goldsmith—Belles Have At Ye All—My Wife or My Place— 
The Farmer. 


Exc.ish Opgra.—The Evil Eye—Giulio Regondi — The Picturesque —W:ated 


a Governess. 





HayYMARKET. 
Belles Have at Ye All, founded on Crsper's comedy of the Double 
Gallant, was produced here last night, with complete success, In 


| what respects it differs from its original, except in being very consi- 


derably curtailed, our recollections of the latter do not enable us 
to say, but the adapter has certainly presented us with a very 
sprightly piece, which, by a succession of well-contrived misunder- 
standings, keeps the audience in nearly an uninterrupted state of 
laughter. We shall not attempt to describe the plot, which is not 
the greatest merit of the piece. The amusement of the audience 
arises out of the adventures of Atall (Mr Vintna) a gay young fellow 
about town, who gets himself into scrapes, by making loye and 
appointments, with a very slight regard to ulterior consequences. 
Then we have Farren in the character of Sir Solomon Sadlife, 
an old fellow with a coquettish middle-aged wife (Mrs Giover), of 
whom he is half jealous, and not without cause ; but all his attempts 
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at discovery are ingeniously turned against himself by the joint 
dexterity of Lady Sadlife and her waiting woman (Mrs Humpy). 
On one occasion, Atall attends an appointment of Lady Sadlife ; 
Old Sadlife unexpectedly comes home, Afall is thrust into a closet, 
but not before the old gentleman has heard a man’s footsteps ; left 
alone, he is at a loss what to do; he shrinks from going to the 
closet lest he should encounter a bullet, and at last adopts the 
scheme of putting out the lights; then proceeding to the door, 
he affects a feminine voice and calls Atall from his concealment ; 
Atall issues and leaves the house. The waiting-maid, who has over. 
heard his intentions, turns the tables on him, by following him into 
the closet and addressing him as her concealed lover. He believing 
it to be his wife, answers accordingly, also in a feigned voice, that he 
may complete the desired discovery, but vexed by some ungracious 
epithets she applies to himself, as Sir Svlomon, he grasps her 
closely ; upon which she shrieks, the wife enters with lights, dis- 
covers the waiting-maid in his arms, and appears to faint away 
through horror at his infidelity. His own consternation at 
finding his mistake is ludicrous in the highest degree, and he 
becomes mainly anxious to prove his own innocence, and 
make amends to his frail partner. The effect of the piece is 
further aided by the character of Clarinda (Miss Taytor) and 
Clerimont (Mr Brinpat). This gentleman is the devoted admirer 
of the lady, and she also regards him, but indulges herself 
in a little flirting and coquetry, out of natural disposition, and 
a confidence that she is sure of him. The conclusion of the piece 
of course makes all parties happy. 

The performers generally exerted themselves with success. 
Farren, in every new part, seems to give new proofs of ability; 
we do not know how many old men’s parts we could think of, and 
think of each as the best. The present would certainly be one of 
them. The piece was given out for to-morrow, without a dissen- 
tient voice. 

QvEEN’s THEATRE. 
Tus elegant little theatre re-opened last night for the summer 
season. The principal alterations in the company are the absence 
of Mrs Humpy, Mrs Evans, and Messrs MarsnHaut and Forres- 
TER. The lady who is substituted for Mrs Evans is a Miss Met- 
VILLE, of some provincial celebrity. It would be unfair to give an 
opinion from her acting of last night, for Mr Nevitue, who played 


— 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET 
SHAKSPEARE’s Tragedy of 
OTHELLO. 

Desdemona, Miss Taylor. Emilia, Mrs Glover. 
Othello, Mr Kean. Iago, Mr Cooper. Cassiv, Mr Vining. 
Roderigo, Mr Webster. Brabanti», Mr Gattie. Lodovico, Mr Viutiene 

Gratiano, Mr Coveney. Antonio, Mr Field. — Montano, Mr Brinda eo” 
Duke of Venice, Mr Bartlett. Julio, Mr V. Webster. Marco, Mr Newcombe 


After which (2nd time) a Comedy, founded on Cinper’s ‘ Double Gallant,’ called 
BELLES HAVE AT YE ALL. 
Lady Sadlife, Mrs Glover. Clarinda, Miss Taylor. Sylvia, Miss Sidney. 
Vishwell, MrsHamby. Atall, Mr Vining. Clerimont, Mr Brindal, 
Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr W. Farren. Sir Henry Atall, Mr Mulleney 
Old Wiifull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster. ' 
Finder, Mr Coveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webster. 
To conclude with Mr Bucksrone’s Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 
Miss Biffin, Mrs Glover. Bobbin, Mrs Humby. Ellen Murray, Miss J. Scott 
Miss Winterblossom, Mrs Tayleure. Mr Primrose, Mr W. Farren, : 
Henry Thornton, Mr Bartlett. 


To-morrow, The School for Coquettes; Belles Have At Ye All; and ’Twould 


Puzzle a Conjuror. 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr Peake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith, 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Bx- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle, 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. 

After which the surprising Performances on the Guitar, by GLULIO REGONDI, 

(only Eight Years of Age.) 
To which will be added (8th time) Mr HAYNES Bayty’s New Operetta, called 

THE PICTURESQUE. 

Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr a Mr Bartley. 
Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 
To conclude with the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
Pegzy, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 


Louisa, Miss Ferguson. 
Lorimer, MrT. Millar. 


To-morrow, The Evil Eye; the Performances of Giulio Regondi; Wards and 
Wardens ; and The Picturesque. 


SURREY THEATRE. 

(Tenth time), an old English Domestic Drama, called 

PEDLAR’S ACRE! 

» Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 

Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 

Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 

Thomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 


Margaret Le 








her husband, and had much to do with her, knew nothing of his 
part whatever. Mr Forrester was surely an acquisition to this 


theatre. Why is he not here again ?—Mr Marsnau has a substi- | 


tute in Mr Arrwoop—the latter és at least funny, which is not 
always the case with funny actors.—Mrs Humpy is replaced by a 
Mrs MancEon, also of provincial celebrity. She is an exceedingly 
pretty and pleasant actress, with a good deal of archness about her, 
though very anti-HumsyisH in point of flesh and blood. With the 
exception of this lady and a Mr Norton, the company seems to 
have ‘ improved for the worse.’ We have still Mr Green, to be 
sure; but no Mrs Waviert. We have Miss Coveney; but then 
where is J. Russetu? This aforesaid Mr Norton is really an 
intelligent young man, and if he would soften down his voice a 
little, and leave off edging to and fro with his foot, he would be no 
mean addition to the strength of the company.—This theatre has 
one recommendation, and a great one, particularly to ladies; viz. 
the box-keepers are civil, which cannot be said of the box-keepers 
of all theatres—they are a sort of dramatic beadle, and only want 
the cocked-hat, perriwig, and twopenny cane, to become as ob- 
noxious. The house was fuller than we expected, the night being 
wet, and the pieces not very judiciously selected,—being all old 
ones.—From a Correspondent. 
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We must defer our notices of correspondents till tomorrow. 








Subscribers are informed, that complete sets of the Tarter may at presen) 
be hid, to No. 300, at two-pence, afterwards ata penny per Number, 
he Tatier may also be had in volumes, the first comprising the Num- 
bers from September to December 1830, the second from January 1, to 
June 30,1831. The future volumes will be half-yearly. The unequal 
quantity of the various Numbers on hand, renders it desirable for subscrib 
ers to complete their sets as soon as possible. 


Luke Langton, Mr Young. Burley George, Mr Hoaner. 
Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. 
| Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 
After which, Wiclopolski Paskerwitsh, an infant only Four Years and a Half of Age, 
will give his wonderful performances on the Trumpet. 
After which, (5th time) a Drama, called 
THE FALSE KEY. 

Christine Rosenburg, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Dora Steibelt, Mrs Jordan. 
Ambrose Spielman, Mr Elten. Anhalt Steibelt, Mr ©. Hill. 
Ambrose Ankerstroom, Mr Honner. Hohenloe, Mr Maitland. 
Dousterswivel, Mr Rogers. Mr Schwartzenburg Fizgig, Mr Vale. 
To conclude with (3rd time at this Theatre) the Comic Drama, entitled 
PAUL PRY. 

Laura, Miss Nicol. Crimp, Mrs Vale. 

Paul Pry, Mr Vale. Billy, Mr Rogers. Captain Haselton, Mr Honner. 
Oldbutton, Mr D. Pitt. Sir Spangle Rainbow, Mr C. Hill. 
Pommade, Mr Maitland. Tankard, Mr Webb, James, Mr C. Young. 


To-morrow, Pedlar's Acre; Is He Jealous? and The False Key. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An Original Drama, in Two Acts. entitled 
THE DANISH WIFE. 

The Lady Gertrude, Miss Melville. Mina, Mrs Mangeon. 
Ernest, Mr Neville. Godfrid, Mr Norton. Bertrand, Mr Dillon. 
Maurice, Mr Davis. Conrad, Mr Porteus. Courier, Mr Spencer. 
Peter Pluffen, Mr Smith. 

After which, the Farcetta of 
REFORMATION. 

Emma, Miss Morland. Mary Mayflower, Miss Forster. 

Miss Matilda Mainwayring, Miss Wells. Mr Freelove, Mr Porteus. 
Mr Farringdon, Mr Bedford. Sam Slap, Mr Attwood. 

Dick Dashington, Mr Green. 

To conclude with O’Hara’s Burletta of 

MIDAS. 
Immortals.—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Forster. 
Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mars, Mr Witton. 
Mercury, Mr = A 
Mortals.—Daphne, Miss Dix. > ol iss Weston. Mysis, Miss Edwards. 
Dametas, Mr G. Lejeune. Sileno, Mr Davis. Pan, Mr Attwood. 
Justice Midas, Mr Smith. 


VauxHaALL Garpvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 

AsrLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

Royat Pavition Tueatre.—A London Tradesman’s 
Life—Frederick the Great. 

CosurG Tueatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent—The 
Lady of the Lake—The French Buccaneer. 


Minerva, Miss Horton. 
Bacchus, Mr Hughes. 
llo, Miss Coveney. 
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